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PANAMA. 

By  Consul  General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  Panama  City,  June  1. 

General  conditions  in  Panama  failed  to  improve  during  1916, 
which  was  in  many  Avays  the  worst  year  commercially  since  the 
formation  of  the  Republic  in  1903.  Trade  was  affected  by  the  war, 
and  by  the  political  campaign  that  caused  the  neglect  of  more 
important  matters  for  many  months.  In  the  interior  business  was 
light;  local  retail  trade  was  dull  and  collections  were  slow.  Building 
operations  in  Colon,  as  a  result  of  the  fire  there,  helped  conditions 
somewhat  during  their  progress. 

Finding  their  customers  unable  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  mer- 
chandise, many  importers  reduced  their  orders.  There  was  some  com- 
pensation for  the  smaller  volume  of  trade,  however,  in  that  purchases 
abroad  were  generally  made  on  a  rising  market,  and  heavier  stocks 
were  being  carried  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  considerably  less  than 
replaciug  costs.  Money  was  in  good  demand  and  real  estate  transac- 
tions continued  actively. 

Panama  Canai  Labor  and  Trade. 

The  reduction  of  the  laboring  forces  on  the  canal  when  the  work 
now  under  v>'ay  is  completed  will  influence  conditions  here.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Panama  Canal  Government  to  erect  (quarters  in  the 
Canal  Zone  for  its  silver  employees  is  regarded  Avith  much  concern, 
as  such  action  would  result  in  the  transfer  of  certain  trade  from 
local  merchants  to  the  Government  commissary  and  depreciate  real- 
estate  values  in  the  districts  of  Calidonia,  Guachapali,  and  Chorrera, 
where  the  workers  now  reside. 

Although  prospects  are  discouraging,  there  is  general  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  country,  based  upon  hopes  of  improved  financial  condi- 
tions; the  changes  bound  to  follow  the  termination  of  the  war.  when 
shipping  will  return  to  normal;  and  the  heavier  canal  traffic,  with 
greater  activity  at  the  terminal  ports, 

Government  Finances — Commercial  Code  Modified. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  out- 
standing liabilities  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  on  September  12, 
1916,  were  $6,755,443.  The  current  budget,  as  issued  in  the  Presi- 
dent's decree  of  March  16,  1917.  for  the  fiscal  period  embracing  the 
calendar  years  of  1917  and  19LS,  estimates  rexenues  sufficient  to  meet 
the  proposed  expenditures  of  $7,198,170. 
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In  February  the  commercial  code  was  amended  by  law  No.  37 
of  1917,  specifying  the  records  to  be  kept  by  merchants  and  by 
joint-stock  companies;  restricting  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  obliga- 
tions: requiring  new  banks,  branches  of  foreign  banks,  and  nuitual 
or  cooperative  companies  to  secure  special  authorization  befoi'e  en- 
gaging in  business  in  the  country;  and  providing  for  the  periodical 
inspection  of  all  such  concai'ns.  Law  No.  58  of  1917  obliges  banking 
institutions  to  keep  on  hand  at  least  20  per  cent  of  deposits  payable 
in  the  Eepublic ;  every  merchant  must  keep  his  accounts  in  Spanish 
or  English,  but  maj  conduct  correspondence  in  any  language. 

Foreign  Commerce. 

Panama's  foreign  trade  for  1916  amounted  to  $14,701,179,  com- 
pared with  $12,279,170  for  1915,  an  increase  of  $2,421,709.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  were  $9,197,454  and  $5,506,725,  respectively,  against 
$9,037,056  and  $3,242,414  for  the  previous  year.  Of  this  trade  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $6,674,990  for  1916, 
a  slight  decrease  from  $6,822,233  in  1915;  declared  exports  to  that 
country  gained  from  $3,361,710  in  1915  to  $5,090,772  in  1916,  repre- 
senting a  general  increase  in  nearly  all  lines  of  native  products,  but 
especially  "in  coconuts,  $467,194  more  than  in  1915;  manganese, 
$328,684,  and  native  woods,  mostly  cedar,  $84,505,  these  two  items 
not  showing  in  the  previous  year. 

The  share  of  the  United  States  in  Panaman  commerce  is  indicated 
by  the  accompanying  figures.  The  United  States  sent  64  per  cent  of 
Panama's  imports  and  took  86  per  cent  of  its  exports,  participating 
in  75  per  cent  of  its  total  trade  in  1914 ;  75.4  per  cent  of  imports  and 
96  per  cent  of  exports,  85.7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1915;  and  72.5 
per  cent  of  imports,  97.3  per  cent  of  exports,  and  84.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1916. 

Imports  from  China  and  'Japan  increased  from  $209,392  in  1915 
to  $565,943  in  1916,  on  account  of  larger  shipments  of  ready-made 
clothing  and  other  wearing  apparel  from  Japan  and  more  rice  from 
China. 

The  principal  exports  from  Panama  to  all  countries  in  1916  were: 
Bananas,  $2,370,553;  coconuts,  $805,827;  balata,  $461,000;  tallow, 
$333,282;  hides,  ^284,201;  nispero,  $179,935;  tagua  nuts,  $98,528; 
fine  woods,  $84,505;  ipecac,  $40,000;  and  cocobolo,  $26,000.  Ship- 
ments to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  were:  Canal  Zone, 
$62,127;  Great  Britain,  $55,687;  Italy,  $27,787;  and  Spain,  $336. 
Share  of  Various  Countries  in  Principal  Imports. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  values  of  the  leading  articles 
imported  into  Panama  and  the  principal  countries  of  origin  during 
the  past  two  years: 
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Article: 


Animal  products,  edible  — 

United  States 

Oreat  Britain 

Arms  and  ammunition 

United  States 

Automobiles,  carriages,  etc. 

United  States 

Beverages 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

France 

Chemical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal products  

United  States 

Great  Britain 

France 

Coal,  cement,  marble,  etc. . . 

United  States 

Fruits  and  grains 

United  States 

China  and  Japan 

Furniture  and  other  manu- 
factures of  wood 

United  States 

Glass,  porcelain,  etc 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Hardware,  cutlery,  etc 

United  States 

Great  Britain 


$562,815 
373,378 

49,955 
35,  .''),'")3 
31,924 
108, 8.38 
102, 5'  3 
351,944 
142,440 
71,880 
71,871 

598, 172 

403, 130 

49, 406 

47, 1.33 

197,198 

185, 046 

676, 222 

523, 577 

79, 466 

290, 601 
272, 597 
83, 708 
55, 851 
24,003 
197, 730 
178,643 
15, 549 


1916 


8547,975 

512,  732 

19,  fi03 

63, 723 

57, 489 

i  3  7, 801 

:3t,822 

288, 969 

171,273 

50,415 

40,443 

775, 785 
496,  203 
124, 096 
65, 725 
176, 776 
161,267 
666, 182 
397,804 
227, 981 

302, 539 

289,  .503 

95, 806 

57, 945 

32, 004 

233, 828 

203, 112 

17,354 


Iron  and  steel 

ITnited  States 

Leather  goods 

United  States 

Machinery 

United  States 

Meats,  preserved 

United  States 

Metals  and  minerals,  n.e.  s 

United  States 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

United  States 

Soap,  etc 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Textiles,  miscellaneous 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

China  and  Japan 

Tobacco  and  manufactures 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Vegetable  products 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Wearing  apparel,  etc 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

China  and  Japan 


$398,667 
382, 006 
487, 598 
434,. 596 
199, 235 
176,607 
204, 159 
190,113 
119,617 
117,040 
138, 083 
103, 780 
192,239 
130, 265 

53, 187 
854,847 
415,  .578 
362, 597 

29, 764 
371,583 
132,277 

29,882 
1,225,058 
1,037,027 

64,143 
431,088 
319, 354 

45, 780 

36, 548 


1916 


«302, 798 
298, 331 
451,095 
410, 849 
170,868 
161,868 
231,826 
227, 445 
123, 826 
120, 724 
168, 742 
138,605 
229,864 
166, 925 

57,280 
985, 315 
516.585 
378, 665 

71,409 
367, 448 
109, 784 

56, 472 
1,210,920 
1,024.628 

72,041 
709, 194 
456, 346 

74, 273 
162, 543 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  exports 
invoiced  at  all  the  American  consulates  and  agencies  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  for  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years: 


Articles. 

1915 

1916 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Antiquities .   

S.300,002 
466,603 
2, 370, 553 
43, 490 
22,358 
718,280 
24, 210 
41,845 

Balata 

Bananas _• 

Cocoa 

Cocobolo 

Coconuts 

Deerskins 

Gold  dust 

pounds.. 

bunches.. 

pounds.. 

do 

number.. 

pounds.. 

do 

1, 058, 716 

4,307,700 

265,475 

662, 260 

11,462,492 

54, 959 

.?328, 662 

2, 197, 250 

32, 671 

8,727 

251,086 

19, 764 

1,234,949 

4, 649, 200 

359,455 

1,643,725 

17, 873,. 324 

59,919 

181 

1,456,119 

19,085 

9,935 

273, 828 

349, 105 

136,002 

6,750,062 

355, 989 

11,170 

3, 208, 130 

Hides 

Ipecac 

Manganese 

do.... 

do.... 

tons.. 

1,248,486 
49, 124 

183,322 
90, 043 

260,352 
39, 727 

328,684 

Metals,  old 

Mother-of-pearl  shell 

Kubber 

Tagua  nuts 

Tallow 

Turtle  shell 

Woods,  native 

pounds.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

460,111 
194, 405 

89, 857 

5,258,897 

228, 975 

10,016 

15,873 
14,367 
23,373 
102,800 
14,054 
37, 634 

33,371 
25.230 
45,986 
185,457 
29,488 
40,612 
84, 505 

!^11  other  articles 

42,084 

30,019 

Total 

3,361,710 

5,090,772 
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The  shipments  invoiced  at  Bocas  del  Toro,  Colon,  and  Panama 
Citj'  for  the  United  States  are  shown  separatgiy  in  the  following 
statement : 


Articles. 


Quantity.        Value, 


1910 


Quantity.       Value 


BOCAS  DEL   TOEO. 

Balata pounds. 

Bananas bunches . 

Cocoa pounds. 

Coconuts number . 

Ail  other  articles 


239, "S6 

4,307,700 

14.5, 475 

003, 797 


«;  72,893 

2.i97,'250 

14,821 

10,881 

24, 195 


281,483 

4,049.200 

357, 349 

515, 180 


§112, 113 

2,370,553 

43,212 

30, 517 

23,703 


Total. 


2,320,040 


2,570,098 


Balala pounds- 

Coconuts number. 

Hides pounds. 

Manganese tons. 

Tagua  nuts pouuds- 

Turt le  shell do. . . 

All  other  articles 


434, 147 

10,798,795 

54,720 


128. 794 

234, 205 

15,202 


3,333,200 
8,390 


56, 420 
29,778 
45. 184 


419,837 

17,358,144 

80.207 

9^935 

3,809,923 

8,547 


1.56,  .521 

097,763 

19,503 

328,084 
80,929 
28, 789 
40,738 


Total. 


509,583 


1,358,987 


P.ANAM\   CITY. 


Ant  iquities 

Bananas bunches. 

Cocobolo pounds . 

Deerskins do. . . 

Gold  dust do. . . 

Hides do . . . 

Ipecac do. . . 

Metals,  old do... 

Mother-of-pearl  shell do. . . 

Rubber do... 

Tagua  nuts do. . . 

Tallo-a- do . . . 

Woods,  native do. . . 

All  other  articles 


384. 793 
002, 200 
54. 024 


120,975 
8,727 
19, 092 


1,170,778 
45,038 
112,511 
194,405 
70,004 
1,925,097 
228,975 


104, 899 
81.021 
10,257 
14, 307 
IS,  874 
46.380 
14,054 


20, 841 


533,fi29 

1,300,725 

59,070 

144 

1,360.137 

15,597 

184,011 

349, 105 

114,537 

2, 880, 139 

298,940 

3, 103, 030 


300,002 
197,909 
19,559 
24, 150 
34,510 
237,349 
31,082 
24,540 
25, 230 
40,005 
98. 528 
25, 181 
83, 897 
19,079 


Total. 


526,087 


1,101,087 


Returned  American  goods  in  1916  amounted  to  $4,287  (mainly 
films  and  typewriters)  from  Bocas  del  Toro;  ^3,522  (films,  empty 
containers,  etc.)  from  Colon;  and  $106,534  (empty  containers,  ma- 
chinery, etc.)  from  Panama,  a  total  for  the  Eepiiblic  of  $154,343. 

Meat-Packing  Plants  Encouraged. 

Late  in  1910  the  national  assembly  passed  legislation  to  foster  the 
establishment  of  slaughterhouses  and  refrigerating  plants.  Such 
enterprises  Avill  be  exemi^ted  fi'om  the  payment  of  import  duties  on 
machinery,  apj^aratus,  chemicals,  etc.,  necessary  for  their  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  as  well  as  on  steam,  oil,  or  electric  vessels 
acquired,  provided  thej^  fly  the  Panaman  flag.  All  national  or  munici- 
pal taxes  now  existing  or  to  be  created,  except  the  road  tax,  will  be 
w^aived  for  the  benefit  of  plants  started  under  the  new  law,  but  their 
products,  except  meats  exported  or  sold  to  the  Panama  Canal,  will 
be  subject  to  the  usual  slaughter  tax.  The  necessary  lands  will  be 
granted  free  up  to  50  hectares,  and  no  export  taxes  will  be  imposed 
on  them. 

Those  concerns  which  engage  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  other 
live  stock  may  fe»  assigned  tracts  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  hectares  of 
public  lands,  without  subsequent  legislative  approval,  and  relieved  of 
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import  duties  on  the  animals  imported  for  this  purpos?  up  to  a  fixed 
nmnber  each  year.  After  a  period  of  20  years'  operation  the  concerns 
favored  by  the  law  must  resume  the  payment  of  the  duties  and  taxes 
from  which  they  are  exempted. 

Coconuts  in  Panama. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  coconut  industry  in  the  Republic  during 
recent  3'ears  is  shown  somewhat  by  the  increased  exports  in  1910, 
but  will  be  further  manifested  when  conditions  become  normal  and 
new  plantations  come  into  bearing.  The  following  extracts  from  an 
article  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Brown  indicate  the 
general  development  of  coconut  raising  in  Panama : 

Most  of  tlie  coconuts  grown  in  the  Republic  are  found  along  the  Paleuque 
and  San  Bias  coasts  on  the  northern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus,  from 
which  region  the  annual  exportation  is  about  15,000.000  nuts.  The  plantations 
belong  to  small  owners,  as  a  rule,  and  no  cultivation  is  practiced  except 
machete  cleaning  at  different  times.  The  coconut  is  the  main  source  of  liveli- 
hood of  the  San  Bias  Indians,  who  own  many  trees.  One  large  American  plan- 
tation on  the  Paleuque  coast,  now  coming  into  bearing,  consisting  of  more  than 
50,000  palms  and  o^^^led  by  the  Colon  Coconut  Co.,  is  the  only  large  development 
in  that  section. 

At  Coco  Plum  Point,  near  Bocas  del  Toro,  the  Franklin  Baker  Co.,  an  Ameri- 
can concern,  intends  to  plant  300,000  palms,  of  which  100,000  have  already  been 
set  out.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  entered  the  field  as 
a  planter  of  coconuts  at  Bocas  del  Toro  on  land  formerly  devoted  to  banana 
plantations.  The  Tropical  Plantation  Co.  acquired  in  1916  a  small  property 
near  Bocas  del  Toro  containing  15,000  palms  just  coming  into  bearing.  This 
number  is  to  be  increased. 

Beside  the  Yeuado  plantation,  located  mthin  the  boundaries  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  now  the  property  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  development 
of  the  industry  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus  includes  the  plantations  of 
the  Boston-Panama  Coconut  Co.,  at  Mariato,  with  100,000  palms ;  J.  Piza,  near 
Remedies,  25,000;  R.  Arias,  Palo  Grande,  15,000;  and  Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros., 
about  25  miles  from  Panama  City,  10,000 ;  all  except  the  last  named,  which  is 
called  the  Perequete,  are  not  yet  producing. 

This  property,  the  Perequete  plantation,  is  now  being  enlarged.  During  the 
past  year  a  part  of  its  product  was  used  for  making  copra  by  sun-drying 
methods,  and  satisfactory  prices  were  obtained. 

The  coconuts  grown  on  the  Pacitic  side  are  known  as  the  Choco  variety  and 
are  larger  on  the  average  than  those  raised  on  the  Atlantic  side,  although  the 
San  Bias  and  the  Paleuque  are  considered  on  the  New  York  market  as  good 
sized,  comparetl  with  the  average  coconut  from  the  West  Indies.  Climatic  con- 
ditions in  Panama  are  particularly  favorable  for  coconut  growing,  and  in  normal 
times  there  is  adequate  and  cheap  water  transportation  to  the  northern  markv^ts. 
High  freight  rates  and  lack  of  shipping  facilities  due  to  the  war  have  hindered 
the  development  of  the  coconut  planting  in  this  counti-y,  but  the  outlook  for  the 
industry  is  bright.  The  new  uses  to  which  coconut  oil  is  being  put  in  the  United 
States  have  stimulated  prices  there. 

Changes  in  Tariff  to  Protect  National  Industries. 

The  customs  tariff  of  Panama  was  not  changed  during  1916,  but 
just  after  the  close  of  the  year  the  national  assembly  passed  a  measure 
known  as  Law  No.  -l,  of  January  -1,  191T,  which  further  i^rotects 
national  industries  and  encourages  their  development,  and  also  the 
introduction  of  new  enterprises.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  law 
follow : 

Every  enterprise,  factory,  or  industrial  establishment  located  in  the 
Republic  and  dedicated  especially  to  the  development  of  the  indus- 
tries, arts,  trades,  and  agricultural  development  will  merit  aid  and 
protection  from  the  Government  granted  by  the  law  for  public 
utilities. 
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The  import  duty  will  be  raised  on  all  manufactured  articles  im- 
ported from  abroad,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  leather,  or  other  mate- 
rials, whose  manufacture  in  the  country  is  easy,  and  provided  pro- 
<luction  satisfies  demand.  When  the  quantity  and  quality  of  local 
manufactures  justifies  it,  the  Government  will  favor  them  with  its 
orders.  Raw  materials  necessary  for  the  industries  and  not  groAvn 
in  the  country  will  pay  duty  as  at  present,  but  those  considered  as 
national  products  and  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  wall  pay  an 
increased  duty  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  produced. 
Every  new  industry,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  paper, 
buttons,  and  bottles,  will  have  right  of  free  entry  for  machinery, 
apparatus,  and  raw  materials. 

When  the  home  production  and  the  fiscal  situation  permit,  the 
President  wdll  encourage  and  favor  the  holding  of  fairs  and  exhibi- 
tions of  strictly  national  products,  especially  agricultural,  in  the 
provincial  capitals  considered  convenient,  in  order  to  encourage 
agriculturists,  workmen,  etc.  The  sum  of  $2,000  at  least  is  voted 
for  this  purpose  in  each  two-year  fiscal  period ;  this  may  be  increased 
in  subsequent  periods  should  conditions  justify  it. 
Manganese  Ore  Mined — Oil  Contracts  Authorized. 

The  only  mining  activity  during  the  year  was  the  development  of 
several  manganese  deposits  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic. 
Shipments  of  ore  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $328,684. 
Further  expansion  of  this  new  industry  is  probable,  other  claims 
having  been  located  throughout  the  cou.ntry. 

The"  last  national  assembly  authorized  the  President  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  parties  for  the  exploration  for  oil  and  other  deposits 
on  Government  lands  for  terms  not  exceeding  three  years.  Contracts 
for  operating  oil  lands  may  be  made  for  20  years,  subject  to  exten- 
sion for  an  equal  period,  in  which  the  Government  will  share  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  or  10  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits. 
Shipping  at  Balboa  and  Cristobal — New  Railway  Projected. 

Only  small  coasting  vessels  enter  the  harbor  of  Panama  City,  all 
seagoing  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  the  port  of  Balboa  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  According  to  the  Canal  Record,  the  following  ships 
entered  the  ports  of  Balboa  and  Cristobal,  and  approximately  the 
same  number  cleared,  during  the  calendar  years  1915  and  1916 : 


Nationality. 


American. . 

British 

Chilean 

French..'. . . 
Japanese... 
Norwegian . 
Peruvian... 
All  others.. 


Total. 


Balboa. 


No.      Tonnage. 


373 
418 
50 


1,144,357 

1,106,824 

115,863 


71,800 
140,244 

82,164 
174, 258 

2, 835, 510 


No.      Tonnage. 


283 
492 


44 
93 
76 
117 

1,185 


675,424 

,208,640 

164, 139 


158, 866 
222,217 
150,964 
166, 524 

2,  746,  774 


Cristobal. 


No.      Tonnage. 


746 

477 


2,  ,577, 481 
1,350,995 


74, 385 
53, 742 
241, 856 


262,055 
4,560,514 


No.      Tonnage. 


699 
540 


184 
1,592 


2,339,070 
1,594,518 


95,748 
158, 625 
212, 857 


418, 707 
4, 819, 525 
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The  foregoing  figures  include  vessels  making  transit  of  the  canal. 
During  191(3,  G2T  ships,  of  2,000,2G0  net  tons,  passed  through  the  canal 
from  Cristobal  and  626  ships,  of  1,933,609  net  tons,  from  Balboa. 
Some  of  these  vessels  entered  and  cleared  from  both  ports  in  dis- 
charging or  taking  on  transfer  cargo. 

The  national  assembly  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  Chiriqui 
Railroad.  A  concession  was  also  granted  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Chagres  River  to  Almirante, 
about  30  miles.  This  concession  is  for  75  years,  but  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  the  road  ma}"  be  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment after  30  }'ears;  it  must  be  completed  in  5  years. 
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